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to retain, as he wrote, the "desire to learn until two hours
before death." ISTor were the trials of his literary life
merely such as have heset the paths of so many men of
genius; it was his peculiar fate to be most severely criti-
cised where he knew he deserved warmest praise. Emil
Reich aptly remarks: "Where every other poet would have
met with enthusiastic approval, there always was sure to
arise some objection to his works, entirely unconnected
with their nature or but remotely bearing on their subject,
which deprived him of the full recognition 'due him."
Grillparzer was, in the words of Yolkelt, "the first to place
before the Austrians, on the stage, in masterly fashion, the
history of their country, and yet he was treated coolly and
disdainfully, and it was precisely his patriotic plays that
met with least popular appreciation."

But when every allowance has been made for the disap-
pointments of his life, it may be doubted whether a more
generous meed of outward success in his own fatherland,
or a fuller recognition of his merits throughout the literary
world, would have essentially modified his inward nature,
or in any way affected the quality of his art. The defects
of his character were those of his ancestors, as well as
those of his time, while his genius was his own, and rose
superior to his inheritance and his surroundings. No one,
as we have seen, could have placed a juster estimate than
he did on the value of unbiassed public criticism, and he
searchingly applied his keenest critical powers to his own
works; but where he knew that his verdict was wiser than
that of the public, he was quite content to leave the final
decision to posterity. He wrote, first and last, to please
himself, and in obedience to his literary conscience. And every inch, they full demand.
